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TOURO UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM 


Join iE ole MATa ele a as-1 49 
- m “Sex Work and eis in Cambodia: 
™, Reaching Young Female Entertainment Workers 

a with Essential Health Services” 


Presented by 
Carinne Brody, MPH, MA, DrPH 


Touro University California 


Tuesday, April 25th at Noon (PDT) 
On your computer! 


Please contact Ms. Shruti Kumar (shruti.kumar@tu.edu) 
with questions. 707.638.5838 * publichealth.tu.edu. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE TUC MPH PROGRAM 


- Two tracks: Community health and global health + Complete the program in less than 2 years 

- Accredited by the Council on Education for — start in August 2017 and end Dec. 2018 
Public Health (CEPH) ¢ Tuition for the full 42-unit program is 

- 54% of students belong to racial/ethnic minority $33,600, less than other accredited 
groups | programs in California — 

* 30% first in families to graduate from college * Apply through SOPHAS by May 1st 


Change your community...change your world! 


TOURO UNIVERSITY 


CALIF ORNI-A 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


We are dedicated to reducing health disparities in local and global communities with an unwavering focus on social justice. 


— To Serve, To Lead, To Teach — 
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A fire alarm went off in Mendocino Hall 
on April 11 at 8:05 a.m. causing students iis ae. 
and faculty to vacate the building. The ee POs Beworna ae 
Sacramento Kine Weparenere eaeitiat versity Chancellor Timothy White announced 
te : the alarm wee coueedte ais eae April 7 that the use of tobacco will be banned 
‘tee a7 | See | se 7 on all 23 CSU campuses by Sept. |. By that 
We oN problem.” The evacuees were allowed to re-enter the 
le) oe war |. ad gs : date, current designated smoking areas have to 
(eee Ul | building about 20 minutes later. Follow @TheState- See | 
oy oy eo cksinc fru caine events be smoke-free. ‘The use of electronic cigarettes _ 
E and chewing tobacco will also be banned by the 
policy. | 
Five members of the Sacramento State 
men’s tennis team are international play- SUSPECT ARRESTED: Teris Vinson, 25, 
ers, hailing from Latvia, New Zealand, was arrested Monday on suspicion of murder 
France, England and Lithuania. Follow following the shooting death of Sacramento ~ 
Youtube.com/State Hornet as we profile each player's State graduate Janet Mejia. Mejia, 28, eraduat- 
story. ed from the university last year with a degree in ~ 
American Sign Language, and was found dead 
: near Watt Avenue and Dyer Lane after being 
: ; reported missing three days earlier. Vinson was 
Tuesday's #PhotoO! TheDay featured a person of interest in the case and was already 
freshman Marta l'kachuk, an aspiring in custody on weapons charges at the time of 
writer, who said she finds serenity in the thearrest: 
| pages of her journal while sitting un- 
der the lush, green trees of Sac State. Use the same 
hashtag to give us a glimpse into your day and follow 
s @StateHornet fe ‘e pl features. ; 
us @StateHornet for more photo features To stay upto date wane 
go to statehornet.com/news 
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THE POLITICS OF POT 


DESPITE BEING LEGALIZED 
IN NOVEMBER, CANNABIS 
REMAINS SURROUNDED 
BY RESTRICTIONS BOTH 
ON AND OFF CAMPUS 


John Ferrannini 
Qyferrnews 


he passage of Proposition 64 
in November has made the 
legal distinctions surround- 





ing cannabis even more 
complex, although use and posses- 
sion remain against Sacramento 
State policy. 

‘Though use and possession of 
maryuana remains ilegal under 


federal law, it is now legal in Cal- 
ifornia for anyone over the age of 
21 to use it and possess up to 28.5 
erams (but only 8 concentrated 
grams) of marijuana. It is still il- 
legal to smoke it in public plac- 
es and where tobacco smoking is 
restricted. 

_ Sac State Chief of Police Mark 
Iwasa said that his department re- 
ceives calls about people smoking 
marijuana on campus “about eight 
times a year,” and that the volume 


hasn’t changed since Proposition 
64 was passed. 

Iwasa said that use and posses- 
sion of marijuana on campus re- 
mains against school policy in spite 
of Proposition 64, but that penal- 
ties are different depending on the 
age of the suspected offender and 
the discretion of the officer. 

“Students and faculty are still 
regulated under that policy. Even 
if the criminal charges aren't tak- 
en, administrative discipline is the 
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Marcia Blount, vice chair for central California of the Brownie Mary 
Democratic Club of California and president of the Sacramento chapter, 
lobbies legislators and party regulars for changes in laws prohibiting 
the use of marijuana. Blount is seen here at an April 14 meeting of the 
Sacramento Democratic Party Central Committee at the Sierra Il Center 
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in South Sacramento. ° 


remedy there,” Iwasa said. mit 
someone violates the policy, they 
can be asked to leave campus.” 

People under the age of 21 are 
still violating the law and can be 
cited. The penalty for those be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21 is a 
fine of up to $100. The penalty 
for those under 18 is drug coun- 
selling and community service. 

“When there are people under 
the age of 21, we deal with that 
the same way we always dealt 
with it,” Iwasa said. 

Housing and Residential Life 
bans the use and possession of 
marijuana in the. residence halls 
— even when it’s medically pre- 
scribed. Drug paraphernalia is 
also prohibited. . 

The policy, which has not 
changed since the passage of 
Proposition 64, stipulates that the 
offender must undergo housing 
probation, a class and the com- 
pletion of an online assessment 
called e-THC Online Knowledge 
Experience (e-TOKE). The sec- 
ond offense can lead to possible 
relocation from the hall, and the 
third offense will lead to expulsion 
from the residence halls. 

A Sac State 
wished to remain anonymous for 


student who 


fear of repercussions hid his me- 





“We want to end the war on drugs. We want people treated by the 
public health system if they have a problem and left alone if they don't. 
This stuff about the first hit makes you an addict is silly nonsense.” 


- Marcia Blount 


President of the Brownie Mary Democratic Club of Sacramento County 





dicinal cannabis in his room when 
he lived on campus. 

He said that students who 
smoked marijuana in the resi- 
dence halls often successfully con- 
cealed the smell of smoke. 

“There’s a lot of precautions 
you take,” he said. “You put a 
towel down at the door and open 
the window. There’s a handheld 
device you can make with a sheet 
and a toilet paper roll.” 

While he never got caught 
smoking, some of his friends did. 

“T had a friend who got kicked 
out of the dorms because of it,” 
he said. 

The student said that he 
smokes marijuana to help him 
deal with anxiety, but added that 
he doesn’t think it’s for everyone. 

“T work out, I’m active, I also 
smoke every day,” he said. “I hav- 
en’t found it as any type of inhibi- 
tion if you can figure out modera- 
tion. You can’t be stupid or you'll 


go down real quick.” 

While personal growth and 
use are now legal everywhere in 
the state, commercial growth and 
sales can be limited by local gov- 
ernments. This has led to a lack 
of uniformity in the laws through- 
out Sacramento County. 

For example, while there are 
30 cannabis dispensaries in the 
city of Sacramento (where Sac 
State is located), the Sacramento 
County Board of Supervisors vot- 
ed April 12 to restrict commercial 
sales, delivery and growth in unin- 
corporated Sacramento. 

Rancho Cordova, Folsom, Cit- 
rus Heights and Elk Grove have 
similar restrictions. 

Marcia Blount, the president 
of the Brownie Mary Democrat- 
ic Club of Sacramento County, is 
working on lobbying lawmakers 
for further liberalization in the 
laws. 

“The mission for the Brownie 


Mary Democrats is that we want 
to end the war on drugs,” Blount 
said. “We want people treated by 
the public health system if they 
have a problem and left alone if 
they don’t. This stuff about ‘the 
first hit makes you an addict’ is 
silly nonsense.” 

Blount said that last year’s en- 
dorsement of legalization in the 
state’s Democratic platform has 
helped legalization advocates be- 
cause Democrats hold a legislative 
supermajority and all statewide 
elected offices. 

“Tt makes it so much easier 
to say to a politician, “You know, 
your party supports this,’ ” Blount 
said. “Sometimes they say ‘I don’t 


care’ — but they'll listen.” 


At next month’s state Demo- 
cratic convention in Sacramento, 
Blount and other activists will 
present a resolution which would 
endorse a new statewide policy 
“that stops state and local police 





from cooperating with federal law 
enforcement.” 


Because Proposition 64 left so 
much up to the State Legislature, 
there are dozens of bills in the 
Assembly and Senate that would 
affect the legal status of cannabis. 

Governor Jerry Brown’s office 
has crafted proposals intended 
for the legislature to adopt which 
streamline the regulations sur- 
rounding medical and recreation- 
al use. 

Some lawmakers have criti- 
cized Brown’s proposals as being 
too lenient on marijuana distrib- 
utors, saying that it waters down 
2015 rules regulating medical 
marijuana. 

For example, one proposal 
would eliminate the requirement 
that marijuana growers don’t sell 
the product themselves, which 
was passed in 2015 with the in- 
tention of preventing cannabis 
businesses from getting too large. 

Blount said that one reason 
to keep medical and recreational 
regulations separate is because 
while President Donald Trump 
said in February 2016 that he sup- 
ports medical marijuana, the Jus- 
tice Department signaled that a 
federal crackdown on recreational 
use may be coming. 
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— “should public use of marijuana 
ST AT E be legal in California? »» 


Last year Proposition 64 legalized marijuana in California, yet it re- 








mains illegal to use cannabis in public or in places where tobacco 
use isn’t allowed. We asked Sacramento State students what they 
think about marijuana in public places. Weigh in yourself by using John Ferrannini ) 
Q@jferrnews . 


#SacStateSays on your favorite social media platform. 





“There should be “| think it’s a situational 


designated places like =£—— —_——_ | $$$ _ call. Think about schools. 
cigarette smoking. : You can't smoke 
So certain places “It should be like “It should be leaal onl “No, because there's cigarettes there. I’m 
shouldn’t allow it, but cigarettes where you for those people sid kids ee total wn for cannabis 
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to do it in public. just stay at home.” 
- Antonio Cortez - Deisy Fernandez - Yajaira Partida - Gerardo Negrete - Debbie Bruffett 
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Sharp drop in student election turnout 


Empower sweeps contested offices, 
voter turnout drops to 6.8 percent 


Cassie Dickman 
@the_journi 





Empower swept the Associated Stu- 
dents, Inc. elections last week as turnout 
dropped almost 9 percent from last year. 

Results were announced at the ASI 
Election Results Party on April 13 in the 
University Union. While the atmosphere 
in the last election event of the school 
year was energetic — there was dancing, 
food, bingo, raffles and a photo. booth — 
the student body didn’t seem to reflect 
that enthusiasm when it came to voting, 
whether electronically or in person. 

Out of 30,000 students who could 
have voted, only 2,026 showed, putting 
turnout at 6.88 percent — an 8.6 percent 
drop from 15.5 percent in 2016 and 15.1 
percent in 2015. 

Of the other 22 universities in the 
CSU system; 13 have already held stu- 
dent government elections, with eight of: 
them currently having voter turnout rates 
available. 3 

Of those eight, Sacraniento’ State’s 
turnout numbers round out the bottom 
of the list, alongside Bakersfield’s 7.5 
percent. 

The highest numbers currently come 
from Chico State at 30.09 percent, Sono- 
ma State at 24.75 percent and San Diego 
State at 19.47 percent. 

Along with low voting participation at 
Sac State, most of the ASI positions were 
not highly sought after. All of the candi- 
dates from the Empower slate won their 
respective races. 


The positions of Director of Educa-_ 


tion and State Hornet Publication Board 
student body representative are current- 
ly vacant for the 2017-18 academic year 
and only three of the jobs that were up for 
grabs — Director of Health and Human 
Services, Director of Social Science and 
Interdisciplinary Studies and president — 
had more than one candidate on the bal- 
lot, while those running unopposed went 
up against a vote of no confidence. 

But President-elect and current Direc- 





tor of Business Administration Mia Kagi- 
anas and Director of Social Science and 
Interdisciplinary Studies-elect Jay Passi, 
who both defeated other candidates in 
their ASI election bids, seemed to agree 
that their focus is on next year and getting 
students involved and their voices heard. 
“Now, the work begins,” Passi said. 
“Bringing back the student voice, that’s 
our slogan and ... I really mean it.” 
Kagianas teared up when she wasian- 
nounced as the next ASI president and 
described the experience as “unreal,” but 
said she is ready for the job ahead and 
appreciates being able to see her efforts 





come full circle. 

“T can really push the limits. ... I can 
work to change culture. I can unify the . 
campus at ee” bigger level, see i = Did not vote ES Voted 
think that’s what our campus needs right 
now,” Kagianas said. “I’m glad that I’m 
the one that’s going to be able to do it.” 


-ELECTION RESULTS 





Mia Kagianas, President 
Matthew Brooks-Pritchard, Exec- 
utive Vice President 
Elizabeth Cortez, Vice President of 
Finance 
Kim Le, Vice President of Univer- 
sity Affairs 
Karen Kaur Dhillon, Vice Prost 
dent of Academic Affairs 

- Jamar Turner, Director of Arts 
and Letters 
Jet Haresco, Director of Bustos 
Administration — 


SACRAMENTO STATE 


Daniel Bracamontes, Director 

of Engineering and Computer 
Science 

Dave T. Mariano, Director of 
Health and Human Services. 
Nicole Hadley, Director of Natural 
Sciences. and Mathematics — 

Jay Passi, Director of Social Sci- 
ence and Interdisciplinary Studies 
Mai C. Xiong, Director of Unde- 
clared Students | 

Andrea Gutierrez, Director of 
Graduate Students 

‘Kyle Shallcross, Director, Union 
WELL Inc. Board of Directors 





| DRIVE 


~ Monday, April 24, Tuesday, April 25 


_, & Wednesday, April 26 
10 am-4 pm e University Union Ballroom 
SPONSORED BY 


To volunteer: sacstateblooddrive@gmail.com 


f BloodSource: 





_BLOeP & MARROW 


eae by: ASI, The Green Army, The Hornet Bookstore, The University Union, The WELL, SHCS 


YES, YOU DO SAVE LIVES 
bloodsource.org | 866.822.5663 
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Results of the comprehensive 
testing of Sacramento State’s 
drinking water sources for lead 
contamination will come in May, 
not April, because of multiple 
factors, said.an official involved in 
the testing process. 

According to Steve Leland, the 
director of environmental health 
and safety, most of the testing is 
done, but results will not be re- 
leased until all testing is finalized 
and put together. 

Some resampling also needs 
to be done. Of the “about 600” 
drinking water samples that have 
been taken so far, “36 or 37” came 
back with levels of lead contami- 
nation above 15 parts per billion, 
the EPA action level. 

Per the protocol of the test, 
put together by hired consultant 


group California Industrial Hy- 
giene Services, any source where 
the first sample is found to be over 
the 15 ppb level is retested. If it 
again is over 15 ppb, CIH will 
then test the pipes leading to the 
source. 

“Once they exceed that 15, we 
leave the fountain off, the foun- 
tain is resampled, .and then if it’s 
elevated again, we make a deter- 
mination on what we’re going to 
do in that case, whether it’s going 
to be removal of the fountain al- 
together, filtration or replacement 
of the fixture,” Leland said. 

Additionally, Leland said‘it has 
taken some time to test all of the 
sources, as prior to all tests, a peri- 
od of eight to 18 hours of inactiv- 
ity at each source is required. 

The test protocol and out- 
line was detailed publicly before 
testing began, and called for 494 
sources to be sampled, some of 
which were previously tested by 


a research group in January and 
found to have lead contamina- 
tion, and some of which that have 
yet to be tested. 

In the previous test, nearly 20 
percent of 449 drinking water 
sources on campus were found to 
have lead contamination above 5 
ppb, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration’s level of contamination 
allowed for bottled water. 

At that time, those fountains 
were shut off out of “an abun- 
dance of caution,” as both Leland 
and Jill Parker — 


director for risk management ser- 


interim senior 


vices and chief risk officer — have 
previously said. 

Twenty-seven of the 449 
sources had contamination levels 
above 15 ppb. Leland said that he 
was “mostly sure” that most of 
the now 36 or 37 sources that test- 
ed above 15 ppb were sources be- 
ing retested from the January test. 
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Sacramento State’s drinking water sources are currently being tested for 
lead contamination by consultant group CIH Services, and results are 
expected to be announced in May. 
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Hornet Hyperloop in 
final round of Elon 


Musk’s SpaceX comp 


Sacramento State team Is one 
of 24 schools left in contention 


Matthew Nobert 
@mnobert2020 





In 2013, Tesla and SpaceX 
founder Elon Musk announced his 
concept for the Hyperloop and the 
world could not wait to see what he 
would build. 

But Musk decided to pitch the 
building of his transportation pro- 
posal to anyone brave enough to 
try — and Sacramento State is one 
of hundreds of schools and tech- 
nology companies to take up the 
challenge. 

The concept of Hyperloop is 
to have a pod capable of carrying 
people or cargo levitating through 
an almost airless tube faster than 
the speed of sound, allowing a 
travel time of around 30 minutes 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

This summer Space-X will 
be holding its second Hyperloop 
competition in Hawthorne, Calli- 
fornia. The first competition was 
in January, and the Michigan In- 
stitute of Technology and Delft 
University of Technology ended 
up the winning schools. 

The Hornet Hyperloop team 
found out this semester that it had 
made it into the final 24 teams, 
placing it with the top engineer- 
ing schools in the world and one 
of three teams. from California to 
compete. 

Team members said they are 
honored to compete among the 
ereatest engineering schools in the 
world and for a project that may 
change the world of transportation 
forever. 

“It’s pretty much the best engi- 


neering schools in the world and 
the fact that Sac State has made 
it that far — it shows that our en- 
gineering department and knowl- 
edge here at Sac State is on par 
with some of those big schools,” 
said lead engineer Dylan Cracraft. 

Team captain and mechanical 
engineering senior Paul Orozco 
started Hornet Hyperloop in 2016 
and struggled to get a solid team 
around him. It wasn’t until last 
summer that he was able to get a 
team together from different disci- 
plines to bring this pod to life. 

“This is a new club,” Orozco 
said. “There really hasn’t been any 
eround set as to how to do and 
what to do, and one of the things 
I like is the interdisciplinary rela- 
tionship between courses.” 

Hornet Hyperloop is_ build- 
ing a scaled-downed pod that will 
only take a year to build from the 
eround up and will operate around 
200 mph. 

However, it will still use the 
same principals of the propulsion 
system, aerodynamic ' principles 
and environment as the full-scale 
model, as the team has built its 
pod to be easily scaleable.to full- 
size without changing much of the 
structure. 

“A lot of our systems are pret- 
Orozco said. “Our 


overall structure-is just kind of 


ty scaleable,” 


lengthened and. widened a little 
bit, because it’s based: off a°nor- 
mal airplane structure, so that also 
means that construction cost is a 
little cheaper because you don't 
have to train people. You can just 
grab people from the aerospace 
industry.” 





Photo courtesy of Paul Orozco and the Hornet Hyperloop team 


A rendering shows Sacramento State’s Hornet Hyperloop pod. The pod will be able to travel around 200 mph 
and the full-scale vehicle has the potential to move at supersonic speeds, allowing a trip from Los Angeles to 


San Francisco in 30 minutes. 


Most of the materials used on 
the pod are different types of alu- 
minium. Stainless steel is used on 
the joints as it is not as magnetic 
and less likely to rip away from the 
pod because of the high energy of 
the magnets. 

The movement of the pod is 
not the same as a conventional 
train with wheels and tracks. It 1s 
actually levitating by the force be- 
tween the magnets on the pod and 
the magnets on the floor of the 
tube to reduce drag and friction. 

The blistering speed of the 
pod is achieved by using the kinet- 
ic energy of the magnets to push 
the pod along, as a compressor at 
the front of the pod sucks in the 
air that forms around the front of 
the pod from the high speed and 
pushes it out the back of the pod 
for propulsion and the bottom of 
the pod to assist with levitation. 

Working technology like — this 
in a way never done before, some 


serious: problem-solving has been. 


required, but Cracraft said that the 
challenge is what the team thrives 
off of. 

“The main thing is that you 
are working on something that has 
never been done before and being 
able to be super creative and com- 
ing up with your own ideas on how 


to solve things,” Cracraft said. 

Cracraft, a senior majoring in 
mechanical engineering, has lead- 
ership experience from working at 
Hewlett-Packard Co. and has an 
internship with Aerojet in the sum- 
mer to help design rockets. 

“The Hyperloop has helped me 


to learn how to take a concept and 


an idea and turn it into an actual 


final. design,” he said. “As far as 
going forward I want to be in the 
aerospace industry so working on a 
project like this is definitely helpful 
in that.” 

Funding a project like this has 
not been easy, with an estimated 
cost of $55,000 or more for testing, 
materials, building and transporta- 
tion to the competition. 

“So far a lot of funding has 
been through the school, but right 
now we are reaching out to .com- 
panies,” Orozco said. “This morn- 
ing I was:on.a phone call with a 
company in Italy. We’re just trying 
to reach out-and get either mone- 
tary or material sponsorships from 
various Companies. ” 

Business lead and senior Kev- 
in Nguyen came on knowing that 
the team needed more help on 
the business side and has since 
been recruiting more students and 
searching for sponsors. ° 


_ Nguyen is focusing on Sac- 
ramento-based companies-_ that 
have designated departments for 
sponsorships by sending propos- 
als and sometimes speaking with 
companies and organizations on 
the phone, even if they aren’t in 
the tech industry, such as Golden 
1, the Sacramento Kings and Sac- 
ramento Republic FC. 

As Sac State is the only North- 
ern California team competing, he 
is hopeful that companies in the 
Bay Area will be more inclined to 
help as well. 

Nguyen has learned that pa- 
tience is a virtue while looking for 
sponsors and expects more inten- 
sity now that the team has been 
placed in the finals and will need 
materials to build the pod. 

“Companies have to have some 
interest in us,” Nguyen said. “It’s 
like pitching an investment — 
there has to be a return for them.” 

Those returns include space for 
the company’s logo on the pod and 
a walk around the factory. 

A completed physical model is 
expected to be finished this August 
in time for the competition. Un- 
til then the team will continue to 
test, build and find funding for the 


project. 
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OPIAU OlP Ulalle AWASSIES 


ATHLETES USING PAINKILLERS 
RISK ADDICTION AS AMERICA 
GRAPPLES WITH AN OPIOID 
EPIDEMIC — COULD MEDICAL 
MARIJUANA BE THE SOLUTION? 


Max Jacobs 


@maxjacobshornet 





n the game of football, the 

presence of injury is not 

just a risk — it is a statistical 
probability for anyone who 
puts on the pads. 

There are more than 20,000 
injuries per year at the collegiate 
level, according to reports from 
the College Football Assistance 
Fund. 

With the battle of injuries and 
the physical grind of the season, 


Sacramento State senior football 
player Lennard Cowans has seen 
players. use opiates. to fight pain 
and maintain peak performance. 

“With major injuries, players 
receive painkillers,” Cowans said 
about physicians prescribing opi- 
ates to athletes. “But after you 
heal up, there’s always the nag- 
ging injuries. You have to play 


through those — we don’t sit out. 


If you play football, you are going 


to play injured.” 
The dangers of dependen- 


cy and overdose with painkillers 


have raised concerns about their 


accessibility, and their impact on 
the health of those who use them. 

While the NCAA has a list of 
banned substances that include 
marijuana, cocaine and anabolic 
steroids, opiate painkillers such 
as OxyContin and Vicodin are 
permitted when prescribed by a 
physician. 

Despite being used for pain 
relief among _ student-athletes, 
recent statistics regarding opiates 
have been cause for increasing 
concern among medical experts. 
The Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention reported that 
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“With major injuries, players receive 
painkillers. But after you heal up, there’s 
always the nagging injuries. You have to 
play through those — we don’t sit out.” 


- Lennard Cowans 


Sacramento State senior football player 





17,536 Americans died of over- 
dose due to prescription painkill- 
ers in 2016. 

The CDC also reported that 
over 2 million Americans have de- 
veloped a dependency on painkill- 
ers, and the difficulty of quitting 
is high. 

In terms of precaution, Cow- 
ans said that Sac State -coach- 
es and trainers are persistent in 
drug testing, even monitoring and 
reprimanding players who. test 
positive for opiates without a pre- 
scription. Trainers do not give out 
painkillers to players either; only 
over-the-counter ‘ pain relievers 
such as ibuprofen come from the 
staff. 

However, players can receive 
prescriptions from their own phy- 
sicians outside of campus. With 
the types of injuries that football 
players often sustain such as 
ligament tears or back injuries 
obtaining prescriptions is no more 
difficult than for anyone outside 
of athletics, according to Cowans. 

Cowans said that he has ob- 
served players who manage to 
hold onto their prescriptions and 
save them for when they return to 
action. 

“When guys are _ recover- 
ing, some can grind through the 
pain,” Cowans-said about players 
who hold onto the pills. “They 
save them, that way they can be 
used when they actually need 
them. It’s about getting back on 
the field, that way we can earn 
our scholarship.” 

While the frequent use of: pain 
pills can lead to dangerous health 
problems reported by the CDC, 
the removal of opiates from lock- 
er rooms would leave players 
searching for an alternative for 
tolerating pain. 

Marijuana, which has no re- 
ported overdose deaths according 


to the CDC, has been champi- 
oned by former NFL running 
back Arian Foster as an alter- 


‘native to painkillers for football 


players: 
In addition to having no record- 


ed overdoses, researchers from the’ 


Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School 
of Public Health have found that 
states that have legalized medical 
marijuana have seen a 25 percent 
drop in opiate overdose. 

However, not everyone is on 
board with cannabis in college 
sports. The NCAA has eased on 
mandatory suspension lengths for 
positive marijuana tests, but the 
substance is still banned as long as 
it remains federally illegal in the 
United States. 

Sac State junior football play- 
er Isiah Hennie said that the Sac 
State football program has a firm 
stance on keeping marijuana 
away from the team. 

“People are going to do what 
they want to do,” Hennie said 
about drugs in college: football. 
“But on this team, we take it out 
of our game. We know we won't 
be at our peak performance if 
players use marijuana, so we re- 
move it completely. If players do 
it, they (test positive), but older 
players and leaders try our best 
to make sure it doesn’t get to that 
point.” 

Cowans, who has seen the 
problems with addiction that stem 
from opiate use, does not believe 
that cannabis is a sufficient al- 
ternative for pain relief among 
student-athletes. 

“The problem with marijuana 
isn’t the dependency, the problem 
with it is the user getting high,” 
Cowans said about his stance on 
marijuana in football. “If the ban 
on it is removed, there is no way 
to control how often players use. 
While there are individuals. who 


Junior Isiah Hennie runs the ball against Western Oregon on Sept. 3, 2016. Hennie said that the Sac State. 
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football.program has a firm stance on keeping marijuana away from the team. 


can control how much they use, 
as a group I don’t see it being 
productive.” 

While some debate the prop- 
er method of treating pain in 
athletics —— specifically contact 
sports such as football — others 
argue the solution may be found 
in making sure athletes are not 
asked to push their limits to put 
their health in jeopardy. 

Newly hired Sac State Athletic 
Director Mark Orr, who played 
football at Cal from 1994 to1998, 
explained how the health of the 
athlete should be regulated at the 
administrative level. 

“We have to do a good job at 
the institutional level,” Orr said. 
“If a student-athlete gets mjured, 
we need measures in place to 
make sure we take proper precau- 
tions to return him or her back to 
the field. ‘That means we need to 
be staffed appropriately in sports 
medicine and proper coverage at 
practices and competitions. 

“As a former Division-I foot- 
ball player, I understand that at 
this level they want to return to 
the field as soon as possible. At 
times, our staff have to be the re- 
sponsible ones and tell them they 
aren’t ready to play.” 


THE FACTS: 
OPIATE USE AND SPORTS 


e According to the Centers for Disease 
Control, 17,536 Americans died 
of overdose due to prescription 
painkillers in 2016. 


e@ The National Institute on Drug Abuse 
reports that 2.1 million Americans 
are addicted to opioid painkillers. 


e According to the NCAA, 23 percent 
of college athletes reported receiving 
a prescription for a pain medication 
and 6 percent reported using an opioid 
without a prescription in the prior year. 


@ The NCAA has eased on mandatory 
suspension lengths for positive 
marijuana tests, but the substance 
is still banned as long as it remains 
federally illegal in the United States. 
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with disabilities reach new heights 


Noah Alvarez 
@SuperNoVa_57 





One of Sacramento . State’s 
latest all-inclusive recreation pro- 
grams is helping students of all 
abilities to challenge themselves in 
new ways. 

In 2014, The WELL started 
a program called “All-In-Recre- 
ation” to provide Paralympic and 
adapted sports for individuals with 
disabilities to partake in campus 


-recreation. 


“You don’t have to worry 
about having a disability affecting 
(whether) you'll be able to par- 
ticipate or not,” said Paul Polis, 
a certified therapeutic recreation 
specialist}, “These are sports ini- 
tially designed for people with 
disabilities.” 

The AIR program offers a vari- 
ety of adaptive sports each semes- 
ter such as wheelchair basketball, 
wheelchair foursquare, wheelchair 


volleyball, beep kickball, adaptive 


_climbing and goalball. 


Polis, who has overseen the pro- 
gram since August, assists students 
and trains other staff members at 
The WELL on how to accommo- 
date individuals with disabilities. 

“T want the individuals with dis- 
abilities to be able to participate in 
recreation as normal as any other 
student,” Polis said. “Recreation is 
a great way to relieve stress and I 
want to make sure that these op- 
portunities are open to everyone.” 

Sac State alumnus Cameron 
Phillips, who graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree in mechanical 
engineering in 2016, was one of 
the first disabled individuals to 
participate in the AIR wheelchair 
basketball program. 

At the time, The WELL had 
only four wheelchairs available, 
which was enough for two-on-two 
basketball games or a chance to 


run some drills. Over the next year 


and a half, more wheelchairs were 
acquired and the program hosted 
weekly full-court games Friday 
afternoons. 

“It was really awesome that 
they had that available because I 
loved playing basketball,” Phillips 
said. “A lot of the people who par- 
ticipated initially only came for 
class credit or volunteer . hours, 
but some of them would contin- 


ue coming even after their class or - 


volunteer requirements were met.” 

During his time at Sac State, 
Phillips spread the word of the 
AIR program in attempt to get 
more individuals with disabilities 
to participate in its activities. 

“] think the program needs 
to be put in a bigger spotlight,” 
Phillips said. “I know personally a 
lot of people with disabilities are 
nervous coming out to something 
they've never done before — it 
takes a lot of courage to be missing 
a leg or have some other form of 
disability and go play with a group 
of people you don’t know.” 

Junior child development ma- 
jor Olivia Kite said she has also 
benefitted from the AIR program 
in her first semester at Sac State. 
Kite, who was born with a connec- 
had attended 
physical therapy her whole life but 


tive tissue disorder, 


never had the opportunity to go to 
a gym and exercise regularly. 

“T have been coming (to The 
WELL) once or twice a week for 
three to four months now and I[ 
have been getting a little stronger,” 
Kite said. “I am really glad The 
WELL and (Polis) are here to help 
me — he makes exercising fun 
even though it hurts sometimes.” 

Kite has also participated in the 
two adaptive climbing events (Feb. 
1 and April 6) that The WELL has 
offered this semester, while also 
tracking her strength progression. 


“The first time I did it, I was 





“| want the individuals with disabilities to be able to participate in recreation 
as normal as any other student. Recreation is a great way to relieve stress 
and | want to make sure that these opportunities are open to everyone.’ 


- Paul Polis 


Certified Therapeutic Recreation Specialist at The WELL 





only able to get about four or five 
Kite said. 


“The second time I was able to get 


pichies off the seat,” 


nine feet off the seat, which was 
awesome.” 

Over the course of his tenure, 
Polis has used the AIR events to 
teach individuals with disabilities 
how to use exercise equipment 
and develop an exercise routine. 

In addition to wheelchair bas- 
ketball every Friday from | p.m. 
to 4 p.m., the AIR program has 
two remaining events this semester 
—a wheelchair basketball tourna- 
ment April 21-22 and beep kick- 
ball and softball April 27. 

“It is a young program, but 
there’s amazing potential down 
the road,” Polis said. “We’re hop- 
ing our program grows and grows 
sO we Can start serving more and 


more people.” 
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Top, Sacramento State student Olivia Kite, left, assisted by The WELL 
employee Conner Marotte, center, and RPTA volunteer Ashley Leyva, 
right, uses a pulley system to help her climb up the rock walls in The 
WELL. 
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Players catapult into record books 


Andre Newell 
andre_newell24 


After boasting the No. 4 ranked in- 
door men’s triple-jump squad, the Sac- 
ramento State track and field team now 
has a women’s shot put foursome in the 
12th-place spot of the NCAA outdoor 
season. 

Sac State freshman Morgan Jones, 
sophomore Jelaia Jones, junior Kath- 
leen Durand and senior ‘Tyhana Cooper 
make up the lineup of four throwers, 
who have a throwing average of 14.14 
meters together. 

“It shows that the work that we have 
been putting in is paying off, so it feels 
really good,” Jelaia said after setting a 
career-best throw in the Mondo ‘Team 
Challenge on April |. 

The foursome ranks among the likes 
of Bowling Green (No. 11 with an aver- 
age of 14.14), Minnesota (No. 10 with 
an average of 14.15), Illinois State (No. 
9 with an average of 14.19), Arkansas 
State (No. 8 with an average of 14.27) 
and Cincinnati (No. 7 with an average 
of 14.32). 

“Our group of women’s shot putters 
have put (up) some really strong perfor- 
mances in the last two weeks, starting 
with the meet in Hawaii,” Sac State 
throwing coach Jeff Magley said. “When 
they are clicking, we have a very strong 
group of women shot putters. The Big 
Sky Conference is a very tough, compet- 
itive conference but (if) those four ladies 
(keep) rolling — they are going to be a 
large asset for our team.” 

Magley also said that having two un- 
derclassmen (Morgan and Jelaia) bodes 
well for the Sac State women’s shot put 
team. 

“We've had a great tradition of the 
shot put here at Sacramento State, if 
you go back through our 10-year history 
— multiple champions and women who 
have thrown over 50 feet,” Magley said. 
“So, they have a legacy of women who 
have come before them and excelled in 
this event. (Morgan and Jelaia) appre- 
ciate and understand this event and the 
value to our program and they are look- 
ing to continue to build that legacy.” 


Cooper, who moved into ninth place 
in the Sac State record books after the 
Mondo Team Challenge on April | with 
a mark of 46-08.25, said that she is hop- 
ing to continue the Hornets’ shot put 
legacy while being a leader for the team 
in her final season. 

“In my junior year, I was one of the 
oldest shot putters and the freshman 
used to come (to) me and ask me, ‘Can 
you help me do this?’ and they still call 
me ‘Mom,’ so it forced me to show my 
leadership ability and help them out in 
the same way that the ‘older throwers 
helped me out when I was younger,” she 
said. | 

Morgan, who is in her first year as an 
NCAA competitor, said that the differ- 
ence between high school and college 


throwing boils down: to intensity. Mor- 


gan said she has to treat collegiate shot 
put “like a job,” but relies on her three 
teammates for support. | 

“T learn a lot from them because 
they've been doing it longer,” Morgan 
said after setting a personal best at the 
Mondo ‘Team Challenge with a 46- 
04.00 throw that placed her 10th in 
program history. “They have been able 
to help me because they have seen good 
throwers and they are good themselves, 
so they know how to do it nght.” 

With two more meets to go before the 
Big Sky Championships on May 10, the 
Sac State women’s shot put team will be 
looking to build on the success that they 
have already had thus far — which Mag- 
ley said starts in practice. 

“T always tell the girls to practice like 
they are going to compete and that’s not 
easy to do because it’s hard to create 
game-like situations every day in prac- 
tice,” he said. “So, IL always tell them that 
we have to practice mentally and physi- 
cally the way that we want to compete 
because if we practice one way and show 
up to the meet to compete in a different 
way, our bodies and minds aren’t ready 
for it.” 

Sac State’s top-10 foursome, along 
with the rest of the track and field team, 
will return to action against UC Davis 
Friday in the Causeway Classic Dual in 
Davis, California. 


TRACK & FIELD 


Women’s shot put team ranked No. 
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Sacramento State freshman thrower Morgan Jones practices her shot put during practice on 
April 12 at Hornet Stadium. Jones is one of four throwers who has helped Sac State become 
the 12th ranked team in the nation. 


Graduation Tickets? 


csus.edu/commencement/tickets 


Exchange tickets: 
fF] Sacramento State Alumni 
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SACRAMENTO STATE ALUMNUS 
VINCENT MARTINEZ IS MAKING 
A MINIATURE MARIJUANA 
EMPIRE FROM HIS KITCHEN, 
ONE BROWNIE AT A TIME 


Barbara Harvey 
@barbaraaharvey 





. Before he made his living sell- 
ing gourmet edible marijuana 
products, Sacramento State alum- 
nus Vincent Martinez, who gradu- 
ated with his masters in education, 
was working for Pearson Educa- 
tion, perfecting standardized tests. 

“Spreadsheets, ” Martinez 
sighed as he recalled his former 


job. 


In the relatively short time 
that he’s been in business since 
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BONG APPETIT 


obtaining his permit in January, 
Martinez, 29, has built a dedi- 
cated customer base for his can- 
nabis products a range which 
includes gourmet edibles (such as 
lemon bars, crepes, cheesecake 
and of course, brownies), pain 
relief balms, essential oils and 
tinctures. * 

“Tinctures are really big,” Mar- 
tinez said. “It’s basically just like a 
vegetable glycerin mixed with the 
cannabis and maybe infused with 
some other flavors or ingredients. 
You can either put it in your drink 


or you can just take sublingually.” 


Martinez began using marijua- 
na about five years ago on the rec- 
ommendation of a friend. Soon 
after, he found himself experi- 
menting in the kitchen. 

“At first, | was making brownies 
because I was just curious how to 
make weed brownies,” Martinez 
said. 

Last year, however, a loss in the 
family served as a catalyst for Mar- 
tinez to begin selling his home- 
made creations. 

“T lost my niece’s dad. He died 
early from complications of alco- 
holism.” Martinez said. “He was 
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Left, Sacramento State alumnus Vincent Martinez, 29, holds the tools of his trade as a manufacturer of edible 
marijuana products. Above, a sampling of Martinez’s products — from left to right, cannabis infused coconut 
oil, marijuana, and cannabis infused grape seed oil. Right, Martinez holds one of his cannabis brownies, topped 
with chocolate sauce and powdered sugar. 


very depressed — he grew up in a 
very abusive environment.” 

Martinez was already aware 
that cannabis is used to treat de- 
pression, PTSD and anxiety, and 
saw it as an alternative treatment 
for those in need. 

“That was a lot of the inspira- 
tion for actually starting to be in 
the cannabis business,’ he said. 
“As well as the fact that it’s, I 
mean, it’s going to be legal.” 

As it stands, recreational mari- 
juana use is legal in California for 
those over the age of 21, thanks 
to the passage of Proposition 64 
in November. However, the state 
has not yet figured out the web of 
regulations for dispensaries, and 
marijuana use is still illegal on the 
federal level. 

With recreational use now legal 
in eight states and medicinal use 
legal in 28, Martinez and other 
industry insiders anticipate that 
federal laws will change soon — 
resulting in an explosion of busi- 
ness prospects. 

“(This period is) already called 
‘the green rush,’ ” Martinez ex- 
plained. “We think there’s going 





“| don’t refer to it as a drug — | only refer to it as medicine. I’m 
in the cannabis business. I’m not, like, slinging dime bags.” 


- Vincent Martinez 


Maryuana businessman, Sac State graduate 





to be a boom.” 

Edibles in particular have a 
dedicated customer base in an in- 
dustry that has seen investors flock 
to it as more states legalize recre- 
ational use. 

Colorado, which legalized rec- 
reational maryuana in 2012, re- 
corded sales of 5.8 million edible 
marijuana products in 2014, ac- 
cording to the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Revenue Annual Update. 

CC101, a dispensary in Sac- 
ramento, said that edibles make 
up roughly between 45 and 50 
percent of their total sales. Mean- 
while, in Southern California, pri- 
vate marijuana chefs have become 
the latest dinner party craze for 
those who partake. 

Even Martinez’s family has em- 
braced his new business venture. 

When he brought a tray of 


brownies to Thanksgiving dinner 
last year, he was nervous about 
the reception he would get, but 
his family had an unexpected 
réaction. 

“My 
Martinez recalled, still sounding 
surprised. 


aunt high-fived me,” 


People come to Martinez for 
more than just the novelty of ed- 
ibles, though. 

“They want another way to 
take their medicine, basically,” 
Martinez said. “Smoking has a lot 
of complications that it brings. I 
mean, smoking cannabis —— any 
time you ingest carcinogens, ob- 
viously it’s bad for you. So people 
want an alternative.” 

Charlie Hussel, an employee at 
THC dispensary in Sacramento, 
agreed. 

“It’s an alternative to receive 


the medical benefits versus having 
to be confined to smoking,” Hus- 
sel said. “Some people need it to 
be administered that way.” 

Martinez puts emphasis on the 
medical benefits, adamantly refus- 
ing to refer to marijuana as a drug. 
Some of his products are designed 
specifically for pain relief, and 
won't get users “stoned.” 

“There’s a guy with cerebral 
palsy who’s a customer of mine. 
He really likes the pain relief 
balm. It helps him, because he has 
to wear leg braces, and it helps 
relieve pain so that he can work 
— and he has kids, so he can play 
with his kids and things.” — 

That customer, who asked to 
only be named as “J,” said that the 
pain relief balm has tremendously 
improved his quality of life. 

“Pain relief is a big deal for 


15 





me ... I’ve struggled all my life 
because of my born disability,” J 
said. “There’s no recreational as- 
pect to it.” 

J said that before he discovered 
Martinez’s products, he tried a 
variety of pain relievers, but the 


side-effects of those medications. 


were unbearable. 

“T’ve had zero side-effects on 
this. It doesn’t do anything else,” 
J said. 

Soon, Martinez hopes to ex- 
pand both his product range and 
his marketing efforts —- a venture 
that will surely be aided by new in- 
vestors who have caught wind of 
his operation. 

“Tt’s caught the attention of 
some people that ’m acquainted 
with and they’re getting in on it 
too, so we’re making it bigger than 
just these things,’ Martinez said. 
“(The expansion is) also to present 
these in a more professional way 
with packaging and developing a 
way to actually distribute them to 
other places. 

“Tm in the cannabis business. 
I’m not, like, slinging dime bags.” 
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SAC STATE ACTOR WINS BIG 
_ ATHIS FIRST ACTING 
COMPETITION, WILL NOW. 
COMPETE AT NATIONALS 


Max Jacobs 


@maxjacobshornet 





Sacramento State theater stu- 
dent Roderick Hickman is one of 
eight students in the nation com- 
peting in the 2017 Kennedy Cen- 
ter American College Theater 
Festival in Washington D.C. 

Hickman, a junior transfer 
student at Sac State, 1s compet- 
ing against seven fellow regional 
qualifiers for a $5,000 scholar- 
ship. The festival runs from April 
16-22, and features workshops for 
performers along with scholarship 
opportunities for winners. 

“Tt’s crazy,” Hickman said. “I 
started at Sac State last semester 
and everything has unfolded so 
fast.” 

Hickman was cast in the lead 
role of C.C. Showers in the 2016 
production of “The Diviners” 
at Sac State, his first semester 
on campus following his transfer 
from Sacramento City College. 

Following his performance, he 
was nominated to perform at the 
regional competition for the Ken- 
nedy Center American College 
Theater Festival in Denver. 

The winner at each of the eight 
regions across the United States 
automatically qualifies for the na- 
tional festival in Washington D.C. 
along with a $500 scholarship. 

Hickman, who had never com- 
peted in a theater competition 
prior to the regional competition 
in Denver, took first place and 
secured his spot at the Kennedy 
Center. 


“When they called my name, 
I thought, “Holy crap, I can’t be- 
lieve I just won,’ ” Hickman said. 
“T was in awe. I took a long time 
to walk up to the stage because I 
was soaking it all in. It was crazy.” 

In the festival, Hickman is per- 
forming scenes from both “Frank- 
ie and Johnny in the Clair De 
Lune” and “The Heiress,” which 
he is performing with his part- 
ner, Sac State graduate Elizabeth 
Ferreira. 

Ferreira, who previously 
worked with Hickman when she 
was the assistant director for “The 
Diviners,” said that his growth as 
an actor is noteworthy in spite of 
the short period of time he has 
been in Sac State’s program. 

“T see more of a fearless actor 
who is honing his technique and 
learning the skill,” Ferreira said 
about Hickman’s development. 
“IT see honesty and vulnerability. 


As actors we must sacrifice our 


heart, so that from the stage we 
have something to’say against this 
hurting. I think he’s finally gotten 
that — acting is about giving.” 

In addition to the scenes he is 
performing with Ferreira, Hick- 
man is also performing a mono- 
logue that he wrote himself. 


Michelle Felten, a professor 


at Sac State and director of Sac 
State’s production of “The Di- 
viners,” said that a _self-written 
monologue at the festival is an 
uncommon choice, but the best 
choice for Hickman. Felten said 
she encouraged Hickman to per- 
form the monologue. 

“Most performers do not write 





Photo courtesty of Michelle Felten / Theater and Dance Department 


Roderick Hickman, center, and partner Elizabeth Ferreira, center-right, pose with their team after winning first 
place at the Kennedy Center American College Theater Festival in Denver in February. 





“As actors we must sacrifice our heart, so that from the 
stage we have something to say against this hurting. | think 
he’s finally gotten that — acting is about giving.” 


- Elizabeth Ferreria 


Sacramento State alumna and acting partner of Roderick Hickman 
& € 





their own material,” Felten said. 
“But [Hickman] had a 10 min- 
ute final project in his voice and 
movement class last semester. He 
had written the beginning of that 
project. The way it was pieced to- 
gether it had a real flow to it, it 
was right for him.” 

While the opportunity for dis- 
traction is present for a nearly 
week-long trip across the coun- 
try, Hickman said he hasn't lost 
any focus on preparation and his 
performance and knows that each 


moment spent is essential to exe- 
cuting on the national stage. 

“T don’t think anyone could 
lose sight of what we are there 
for,’ Hickman said. “I will have 
fun throughout the preparation 
process, but it 1s important to stay 
focused.” 

Even with $5,000 at 
Hickman said that he is more fo- 


stake, 


cused on executing his best per- 
formance on the national stage, 
and that too much emphasis on 
the judges and elements of the 


competition can be a distraction. 

“The judges are the last thing 
I want to think about,” Hick- 
man said. “Io me, the judges are 
no more than another audience 
member. I have to focus on my 
own performance up on stage.” 

Hickman is the first competitor 
from Sac State in the national fi- 
nal of the festival since the field of 
performers was reduced from 16 
finalists to eight. 

“T’m ready for this — I wish it 
were tomorrow.” Hickman said. 
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Sacramento State grad launches new book 
trading app to help students save money 


Rebecca Armbruster 
@heccaarmbruster 





Taylor Simpson, a 25-year-old Sac- 
ramento State graduate, has launched a 
new book trading app called BiblosBooks, 
which allows its users to trade textbooks 
and novels for free. 

BiblosBooks provides a platform and 
community for users to trade, borrow 
and share books with others, according to 
Simpson. 

“Students at the beginning and end of 
each semester are always seeking to sell, 
trade or exchange textbooks for the one 
they need,” Simpson said. “We wanted 
to make it convenient and easy for book 
enthusiasts and students to find the books 
they need and want.” 

It took Simpson six months to create 
the app once he decided on Firebase as the 
backend to support the app. 

According to Simpson, this app is the 
only one of its kind. It features a chat func- 
tion that allows users to communicate with 
each other so that they can decide what 
they want to do with their books. Users can 
see books near them using the map feature. 

“While there are apps that are digital 
readers or that keep track of one’s own 
personal library, no other app does what 


our app does,”.Simpson said. 

Simpson worked alongside Christopher 
Vaeches and Christopher Keys to develop 
the app. 

Vaeches, who is double majoring in 
business entrepreneurship and marketing 
at Sac State, is in charge of developing and 
implementing all of the business marketing 
strategies for BiblosBooks. 

“T love that this app acts as a social 
platform to form communities around the 
books we love,” Vaeches said. 

According to Vaeches, BiblosBooks is a 
ereat way to meet people in your area who 
are interested in the same genres of books 
as you. 

“Don’t waste your time buying text- 
books or novels when you can get them 
for free,” Vaeches said. “Now, students can 
spend their money on basic living neces- 
sities such as rent and buying more ‘Top 
Ramen, rather than hundreds of dollars 
on books.” 

Keys, who is a 33-year-old physics stu- 
dent attending Sac State for a master’s in 
mechanical engineering, said that he is 
the originator of the idea and worked on 
the early conceptual development of the 
project. 

“To me, this application is an oppor- 
tunity to help the physical book transition 
into the digital age,” Keys said. 
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Editorial: Pick your poison 


Despite legalization, Sac State 


- Still prohibits use of marijuana 


yet openly serves alcohol 


While 
at Sacramento State is against 
school policy, it is perfectly pos- 
sible for students to drink to 
intoxication. 

There are three locations on 


smoking marijuana 


‘campus that offer alcohol for 


} 
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students over the age of 21 to 
drink. Each limits alcoholic pur- 
chases to three per visit, but that 
means in one day a student can 
have up to nine drinks — if they 
can hide their inebriation well 
enough. 

Meanwhile, possession or use 
of marijuana on campus could 
result in administrative conse- 
quences for those over the age 
of 21 and a citation from police 
for those underage. Even users 


“© of medical marijuana are not al- 


lowed to have it in the residence 
halls. 

The case that it is unaccept- 
able to show up to’class drunk 
or stoned is an obvious one, but 
that hasn’t stopped some stu- 
dents from showing up to classes 
so impaired. 

Nonetheless, it does seem a 
bit strange that the school .aids 
and abets students coming to 
class under the influence of alco- 
hol while students who even pos- 
sess marijuana can face criminal 
consequences or, if they live on 
campus, eviction from student 
housing. 

That peculiarity is one ex- 
ample of the societal double 
standard that exists regarding 
cannabis and alcohol. Both sub- 
stances can be used responsibly, 
both have health benefits and 


drawbacks and both have the 
potential to be addictive. 

Yet alcohol use is responsi- 
ble for far more social ills than 
marijuana. For example, alcohol 
is the leading cause of vehicle 
collisions. A 2013 study from 
Columbia University research- 
ers found that driving with a 
blood alcohol content of even 
0.05 — within the legal limit — 
increases your risk of a cash by 
545 percent. 

Meanwhile, driving under 
the influence of marijuana also 
increases one’s odds, but by 83 
percent. 

Alcohol is a factor in 40 per- 
cent of violent crimes in the 
U.S., according to The New 
York Times. Its long-term use 
is connected to many forms of 
cancer as well as liver diseases 
such as cirrhosis. 

The health risks of marijua- 
na are still being debated. Its 
long-time status as a Schedule I 
drug made it difficult to conduct 
above-board scientific studies on 
it. 

Marijuana smoking does not 
appear to be linked with the de- 
velopment of chronic obstruc- 
tive pulmonary disease (GOPD) 
— it may actually help those 
suffering from the disease — al- 
though there have been conflict- 
ing-studies about its link with 
lung cancer. 

A 2011 study from a South- 
ern Utah University professor 
on the link between marijuana 
use and violent behavior came 
up with inconclusive results. 
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Beer tap handles are pictured here at Round Table Pizza in the University Union. Students can order up to three 
alcoholic beverages a day on campus at three separate locations. 
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“It does seem a bit strange that the school aids and abets 
students coming to class under the influence of alcohol while 
students who even possess marijuana can face criminal consequences 
or, if they live on campus, eviction from student housing.” 
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But it wouldn’t be opposed 
to common sense to think given 
the stigma surrounding marijua- 
na and its long-term illegality, 


and the relative laxity surround- — 


ing alcohol, that it was mari- 


juana that had time-and-again 


showed many tangible risks and 
the effects of alcohol that were 
uncertain. 

So as marijuana becomes less 
verboten, those who decide to 


use any mind-altering substance 
should use it responsibly, and 
proper authorities should con- 
sider putting the associated risks 
in proper perspective. 
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Opinion: Minorities 





Noah Alvarez 
@SuperNoVa_57 





A family member once said to me, “If 
it’s all white, then it’s alright.” 

The more I pay attention, the more I 
find this to be true, both regarding law en- 
forcement and the public’s views of mari- 


juana use. 


Growing up in. an ethnically diverse re- 
gion of Southern California, | have met 
people of all races, ethnicities and walks 
of life who smoke cannabis — from Ivy 
League scholars to high school dropouts. 

My first encounter of the added stigma 
that minorities who smoke maryuana face 
was on my high school football team. 

During the offseason, one of my team- 
mates (Player A) was caught lighting up a 


joint behind the handball courts at school. 


He is half-Latino and half-black. 

Our head coach, who ran a very tight 
and disciplined program, learned of the 
news. Like we did for every player who 
was caught with drugs, ditching classes or 
anything else that diminished the football 
team’s image, we had a team vote wheth- 
er to keep that player or kick him off the 
team. 

Before each vote, our coach would lec- 
ture us and use the player who was being 
voted on as an example of what not to do. 
This time was no different and Player A 
was voted off the team. 

Fast forward a couple months later and 
one of our starting defensive lineman who 
is white, Player B, was caught smoking pot 
in the school’s parking lot during lunch. 

However, before we voted this time, our 
coach had a different angle to his lecture. 


Instead of the-usual shaming, he be- 


gan by commenting on how unfortunate 


it was that Player B was misguided by a 


poor group of friends and that we as a 


team needed to look out for one another 


to prevent anything like this from happen- 
ing again. 


face much greater | 
marijuana stigma 


This took me by surprise, but Player B 
received more than half the votes and re- 
mained on the team — only to be kicked 
off the following year for the same offense. 

The public views a black or Latino per- 
son who smokes pot as a delinquent, but 
someone who is white and smokes pot as a 
misguided individual. 

Even some media outlets’ treatment of 
high-profile athletes who are caught smok- 


‘ing pot is skewed. 


When Josh Gordon — a black NFL 
player — failed his drug tests, ESPN an- 
alysts shamed him. After Gordon served 
his suspensions, owners across the leagie 
vowed to stay away from him. 

On the other hand, Gordon’s former 
teammate quarterback Johnny Manziel, 
who is white, has been arrested for posses- 
sion of marijuana, among other charges, 
but is closer to a comeback than Gordon 
is. Manziel met with New Orleans Saints 
head coach Sean Payton this offseason, 
while Gordon has not been in contact with 
any team representatives. 

Law enforcement may be the most 
prejudiced in. regard to arresting people of 
color for use of marijuana. 

According to the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, black and white people in the 
United States use marijuana at a compa- 
rable rate, yet black people are 3.7 times 
more likely to be arrested for possession of 
marijuana than white people. 

In the state of Colorado, where recre- 
ational marijuana has been legal for peo- 
ple above the age of 21 since 2012, the ar- 
rest rate for white juveniles fell 9 percent in 
the first two years while the arrest rate for 
black and Latino juveniles rose 58 percent 
and 26 percent respectively, according the 
Colorado Department of Public Safety. 

I wish. it were not the case, but it seems 
evident that smoking marijuana without 
being judged or having a greater chance 
of being arrested is another form of white 
privilege. 
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Marijuana and race - 









Percentage who used Nationwide arrest 
marijuana in the last rate for marijuana 
year by race, 2010: by race, 2010: als 
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**Information from the American Civil Liberties Union 
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According to the American Civil Liberties Union, black people and white people in the United 
States use -marijuana at a comparable rate, yet black people are 3.7 times more likely to be 
arrested for possession of marijuana. 


Fall 2017 Student Commuter 
Information Sessions 


Do you drive to campus? 
Come learn what’s new for fall! 


Hinde Auditorium 
Wed. April 26th 11:00 am - 1:00 pm 


Tues. May 2nd 11:00 am - 1:00 pm 


Keep Calm 
and Transit On 
Campus is growing 

next semester! 
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